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The Second Tolnme.— With this number Hebraica enters upon its second 
volume. The variety and value of the material furnished ought, we think, to 
commend the Journal to all who are interested in Semitic studies. 

"VVe venture the assertion that no single Semitic publication of the same size 
has ever contained contributions from so many representative Semitic scholars. 
There is something encouraging in this. It means that Semitic scholars are at 
work, and that they are interested in an undertaking whose purpose it is to incite 
others to work. 

When it seemed doubtful whether another volume of Hebraica would be 
published, many letters were received in which the strong hope was expressed 
that it might be continued. The managing editor, after much debate, concluded 
to undertake the second volume. And now, will not those who declared them- 
selves interested in its success lend a hand in making it such? What is needed ? 
About four hundred additional subscribers. Is there not something which all 
who have at heart the interests of Hebrew study can and will do to secure these 
subscribers? The Journal will improve with each succeeding number, if its 
friends will but help and encourage it. Now is the time. The fact is, it is now 
or never. Shall it not be nowf 



Proof-reading. — The readers of Hebraica cannot but be aware of the extreme 
difficulty attending the setting up of the type and the reading of the proof of the 
articles and notes which make up each number. In the present number there 
will be found, for example, words, sentences, or paragraphs in ten different 
languages, in five different alphabets, in which there are used ten distinct fonts of 
type. For use in transliteration there are, besides these, numerous special letters. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if occasionally there shall be discovered slight 
errors. Yet, according to the testimony of those who are able to judge of such 
matters, the Journal has been singularly free from typographical errors. This is 
due, in large measure, to the efficient help rendered by the Eev. John W. Payne, 
of which the Editor takes this opportunity of making a public acknowledgment. 

As the Journal becomes older and better established, and as the facilities for 
work are improved, it is hoped that, so far as mechanical execution is concerned, 
it may be made more and more perfect. 



An Important Help for the Study of Assyrian. — Semitic students will be in- 
terested in the publication of an Assyrian Manual, by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Har- 
vard College, which, but for an unavoidable delay, would now be ready. Of the 
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importance of the Assyrian language for the Semitic study, and especially for the 
study of the Old Testament, words too strong could scarcely be employed. But 
the difficulties in the way have been until recently well-nigh insurmountable. 
Until the authorities of Union Theological Seminary, of Harvard and Johns Hop- 
kins Universities and the Episcopal Seminary in Philadelphia, made it possible 
to pursue the study at those institutions, one was forced to go abroad in order to 
learn Assyrian. The great expense, and other difficulties, left the privilege to but 
few. Happily, now a rapid change is taking place. The institutions above 
named, and the list will be enlarged yearly, offer facilities not inferior to those 
found at the German universities. But there are many eager American students 
so situated that they cannot attend the American schools. What are these to do ? 
Many of them finished their college, seminary, or university courses before As- 
syrian study came to the front. They are now active teachers and pastors. 

Eor such persons several courses are possible. If familiar with the German 
language, they can use Delitzsch's Assyrische Lesestuecke, of which a third and 
greatly improved edition has recently appeared. This book contains a short 
lexicon of the most common Assyrian words, two pages of transliterated text, 
with translation and notes, and should by all means be the constant companion 
of every student of the language. The fact that it is written in German will un- 
fortunately close its pages for some, and others will find the way hardly suffi- 
ciently prepared. While the whole work is intended to be elementary, experi- 
ence in America has shown that a better method may be employed. Every As- 
syrian text-book for beginners must aim to reach the same goal that Professor 
Delitzsch has in view. The question is, Can it be reached by shorter, and easier 
methods ? 

The answer to this question, it is confidently believed, will be found in Prof. 
Lyon's Assyrian Manual. The fundamental idea in this work is that the lan- 
guage is to be acquired, not by first burdening the memory with the cuneiform 
characters, but by a large use of transliterated texts. The tests which have been 
made at Harvard University, and in the Hebrew Summer Schools, have demon- 
strated the value of this idea. It will be argued that one who learns the language 
by the aid of transliterated texts can never be sure of the correctness of the trans- 
literation. Be it so. There are scores of intelligent pastors who cannot hope 
to become Assyrian workers, but who wish to be able to form an opinion on 
the utterances of those who are. There are teachers of Hebrew who can learn, 
for comparative purposes, all that is known of Assyrian grammar and vocab- 
ulary without committing the cuneiform signs to memory. It cannot be too 
often urged that the Assyrian language, like all language, lies in the sound, 
not in the signs representing those sounds. 

But while Prof. Lyon's Assyrian Manual makes it possible to learn the 
language without learning the written characters, the method does not contem 
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plate such a course. A nearly complete list of the syllahic characters (several 
hundred in number) is given, and also several pages of cuneiform text accom- 
panied by transliteration and translation, and still others accompanied by neither. 
The student should first take the transliterated passage which is translated, and 
master it. He can also set himself a daily task of a few signs to be learned, and 
can practice what he thus daily learns, and what he learns from the transliterated 
passage, by turning to the cuneiform original of that passage. With or without 
this work on the original signs, all the other transliterated passages, filling forty- 
one pages, are open to him. These are almost exclusively from the historical 
records of Tiglathpileser I., Assurnazirpal, Shalmaneser II., Sargon, Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, Nabonidus and Cyrus. The originals of nearly all 
these passages are easily accessible. There is no better way of learning the cunei- 
form signs than by reading the originals in connection with a transliteration. By 
such a course there is not a three-fold effort of the mind, first to recall the sign,. 
second to decide on its connection, and then to discover the meaning of the word ; 
but the whole effort may be directed to the task of impressing on the mind those 
signs not already familiar. Many of these selections in the Manual, in addition 
to their linguistic value, are of the greatest historical and religious interest. The 
passages in cuneiform are from Assurbanipal 's Egyptian wars, from the Babylon- 
ian story of the deluge, from Ishtar's descent to Hades, and from the account of 
creation. 

The Assyrian Manual will also contain the necessary grammatical paradigms, 
notes on the reading selections, and a glossary of all the Assyrian words. It is 
believed that the book will thus be so furnished as to meet the needs of beginners 
in the language, and to ease very greatly their task. 

While the teacher's place can never be filled by any book, it is believed that 
those who wish to know Assyrian, but who cannot have a teacher, will find in the 
method of the Assyrian Manual that the greatest difficulty is removed. 



Other Semitic Helps.— The announcement, elsewhere, of an Arabic Manual 
by Prof. John G. Lansing, D. D., of New Brunswick, N. J., and of a Syriac Man- 
ual by Prof. E. D. Wilson of Allegheny City, Pa., will be of interest to all Semitic 
students. The plan of these books agrees in general with that of the Assyrian 
Manual spoken of above. One great reason why there have been so few Amer- 
ican students to engage in these studies is the fact that there have been no prac- 
tical text-books for beginners. The series, now proposed, including Prof. Charles 
B. Brown's Aramaic Method, of which the second part is soon to appear, will 
supply a want experienced by many, and, at the same time, incite others to 
undertake similar work. 



